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Exhibition. 


Frederic Lord Leighton and the Aesthetic Movement. 
18th January - 7th February, 2016 


Following the success of our previous Pre-Raphaelite exhibitions, our first exhibition of 2016 fea- 
tures a fine collection of rare and beautiful prints after Frederic Lord Leighton, alongside the work 
of leading Aesthetic Movement and Pre-Raphaelite artists. 


All works will be on display in the gallery from Monday 18th January, 2016. 


Aestheticism 18 a complex artistic phenomenon. The Aesthetic Movement 18 difficult to define. 
There was no clear ‘movement’ 1n the strict artistic sense, nor even a particular group around which 
lt focussed. Of course there were leading figures, those being Frederic Leighton, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, James McNeil Whistler, Albert Moore, George Frederic Watts, and 
Edward John Poynter, and although they were connected artistically and socially, they each 
approached Aestheticism with different visions.: Rather than acting as a school as such, the 
Aesthetic Movement was a blend of Pre-Raphaelite, classical, aesthetic, Symbolist, and realist 
elements.» It was this eclectic nature that allowed the Aesthetic Movement to have such a grand 
influence upon Victorian art, and in turn, a lasting impact well into the twentieth century. 


Whilst the Aesthetic Movement was comprised of a heterogeneous group of artists, there were a 

few characteristics that held true to the work of every figure. A fundamental aspect of the Aesthetic 
Movement was the notion of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’. Derived from French philosopher Victor Cousin’s 
statement ‘l'art pour l'art”, the slogan swiftly became a commonly used statement against the t 
raditional role of art. As the name suggests, ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ encouraged the concept that art 
needed no justification. Rather than presenting a moral or sentimental message, as had become the 
norm in Victorian art, there was a push towards art that encouraged sensual pleasure, and beauty 
Was at its core. 


Sixteenth century Venetian art, particularly the works of Titian and Giorgione, proved to be a great 
influence upon the work of the Aesthetes. Whilst puritanical Victorian critics condemned Venetian 
art for its sensual and sumptuous qualities, the artists associated with Aestheticism observed the 
same features with admiration.; Parallels can be drawn between Venetian art and Aestheticism in 
terms of the absence of a strict narrative, richness and balance of colour, and poetic imagery. 


Although not influential to all Aesthetes, classicism was a prominent element of Aestheticism, and it 
was Leighton who acted as the key protagonist. What must not be forgotten, however, 1s that 
neo-classicism was not a novel concept. Since the late eighteenth-century, and throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth-century, classicism had been a prevailing style, not only іп Britain, but in 
Europe as a whole. For many artists, not simply those associated with Aestheticism, the classical 
world was a means of breaking away from traditional, and often biblical, narratives, and was an 
outlet for creativity. It 1s, therefore, unsurprising, that many of the Aesthetes found refuge in 
classicism. The majority of the prints featured in the exhibition present a vivid connection to 
classicism, whether that be 1n terms of depicting a specific classical myth, or simply looking to 
classical forms. 


With regards to Leighton's affiliation with classicism, his work can generally be seen to fall into two 
forms. On the one hand, Leighton would approach classicism through Greek myths. Usually 
following a pattern, Leighton’s mythological depictions would mostly feature women as their 
central character, and would explore the themes of loss, abandonment, and revenge.s Images such 
as Clytie and The Return of Persephone belong to this category. The other strand of Leighton's 
approach to classicism are the images that have no direct narrative source, which, arguably, are 
closer to the underlying principal of the Aesthetic Movement. Although looking to classical forms, 
Leighton's images primarily rely upon atmosphere, association, compositional effects, and harmonic 
colour to produce an image of beauty.s Summer Slumber, Farewell, Lachrymae, Whispers, and 
Invocation are fantastic examples of this approach. 


The influence of the Pre-Raphaelites in the development of the Aesthetic Movement is vital, 
particularly 1n regards to Rossetti and his follower, Burne-Jones. By the time that Rossetti and 


Bume-Jones had become associated with the Aesthetic Movement, they had broken away from Pre- 
Raphaelitism, which had become a source of highly moral and didactic art.7 Carrying with them a 
distaste for moralising imagery, and the principals of classical and medieval subjects, romance, and 
beautiful women, Rossetti and Burne-Jones’ perception of art merged perfectly with the qualities of 
the Aesthetic Movement. 


Synesthetic qualities — that being a sensory experience and connection between colour, form, and 
sound — recur in the works produced by the Aesthetes, unsurprising considering the persistent 

focus upon sensual pleasure. The photogravure after William Henry Margetson, Spaces of the 
Shore, featured in the exhibition is a wonderful example of this quality. In the image of a woman by 
the seashore, the sounds of waves and winds are conjured, a subject and effect that appeared 
regularly іп the works ofthe Aesthetes.s A similar effect 1s present in the photogravure after 
Leighton's Whispers, with the delicacy of the man's whisper reflected with the gentle, subtle tone of 
the image. 


A relatively new technique 1n the age of Aestheticism, and one that offered wonderful aesthetic 
qualities, it seems unsurprising that the photogravure technique was applied to many works by the 
Aesthetes. The photogravure technique emerged alongside photography, both methods of which 
were pioneered by Nicéphore Niépce and Henry Fox Talbot. Niépce produced the earliest forms of 
photogravure іп France 1n the 1820s, and Talbot slightly later іп England. Throughout the 1850s, 
Talbot researched and developed the method, patenting the ‘photographic engraving’ іп 1852, and 
the ‘photoglyphic engraving’ in 1858. It was, however, Czech painter Karel Klic that built upon 
Talbot's research, and fully developed the method in 1878. The process that was developed is still 
used today, and is known as the Talbot-Klic process. 


Whilst the photogravure process was generally regarded as a reproductive method, 1n 1889, the 
English photographer Peter Henry Emerson raised the status of the photogravure. In his book 
"Naturalistic Photography', Emerson promotes the photogravure as an independent art form. 
Ultimately being a method of printing photographs, the photogravure technique allows for original 
images to be produced. А rather timely and complex process, and one that registers an extensive 
tonal variety, it seems only appropriate that the photogravure technique also be recognised for its 
artistic and aesthetic qualities. The photogravures featured 1n the exhibition, whilst they may be 
reproductive works, can most definitely be appreciated as works of art 1n their own right. 


The lasting impact of the Aesthetic Movement and its principal concept of *Art for Art's Sake” 1s 
monumental. With artistic pursuits being recognised as justification 1n themselves, the path was laid 
for ап array of twentieth-century avant-gardes, and today, the notion of ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ plays а 
pivotal role in ongoing debates surrounding the definition of ‘art’, and the role art has 1n society. 
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Frederic Lord Leighton 


Lord Frederic Leighton of Stretton (1830 - 1896) was an English painter of historical and mythological 
subjects. He was the leader of the Victorian neo-classical painters, and part of the second generation of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Leighton was born in Scarborough, though he moved to London in order to 
receive his initial education at the University College School. From here he travelled to the continent, and 
trained in Florence, Rome and Frankfurt under artists such as Giovanni Costa and Eduard Von Steinle. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855. The work depicted Cimabue’s Madonna being carried through 
the streets of Florence, and was bought by Queen Victoria, a Royal endorsement which was to launch a 
prosperous career. When he settled once more in London in 1860, he associated with the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, who were said to have greatly admired his polished style and philhellenistic subject matter. He 
became the president of the Royal Academy іп 1878, the same year that he was knighted. He was made а 
Baronet in 1886, and raised to the Peerage in 1896, just before his death. Leighton is the only English artist 
to have been granted this accolade. 





Decorative Room Screen inset with Solitude, the Garden of the Hesperides, and Lachrymae 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure 

c. 1896 

Overall size 1580 mm x 1460 

Each of the three prints featured on this screen were published by Arthur Tooth, which could suggest that 
this rare screen was either commissioned by, or made for, the publisher. 

[40032] 

£3,000 


Clytie 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 
Photogravure 

[n.d.c. 1896] 

Image 527 x 455 mm 


The myth of Clytie, from Ovid’s Metamorphoses is one of abandonment and misery. Clytie, a water nymph, 
falls in love with Helios, the Titan god of the sun. For a period, he returns her love, but soon deserts her for 
Leucothea. In her anger, and In a bleak attempt to win Helios back, Clytie informs Orchamus, Leucothea’s 
father, of the affair. Since Leucothea had been defiled, her father only sees lt fit to kill her, burying her alive 
in the sands. Rather than returning to Clytie, Helios only becomes angry with her. Following his departure, 
Clytie falls into mourning, and sits naked upon isolated rocks for nine days, without food or drink, watch- 
ing the sun, Helios. After the nine days, Clytie is transformed into the turnsole, also known as a heliotrope, 
which turns its head so as to always look upon Helios as he travels across the sky on his chariot. 


The composition of the image ls taken from an earlier painting by Leighton of the same subject. Leighton’s 
painting from 1890-2 focuses upon a dramatic sunset, with the figure of Clytie set In the lower right corner 
of the image, appearing somewhat insignificant amidst the array of colour and dynamism of the clouds. 
Between 1895 and 1896, Leighton reworked the subject, from which this photogravure is taken. The fig- 
ure of Clytie resembles that of the earlier painting, yet in this composition, she becomes the primary focus. 
Leighton’s more intimate image captures the tragedy and heartbreak of the myth. 


Despite the Aesthetic Movement promoting art to be nothing but beautiful, Leighton’s Clytie presents with a 
narrative, and one that embodies a number of contemporary social issues. The myth of Clytie touches upon 
two key Victorian attitudes towards women; the notion of the ‘fallen woman’, and the woman as a power- 
ful figure. In regards to the ‘fallen woman’, Clytie appears as an object of desire, apparent from Leighton’s 
sensual approach to the figure. Once desired and loved, Clytie becomes discarded and unchaste, epitomising 
the concept of the ‘fallen woman”. On the other hand, Clytie is a powerful figure. Regarded as a negative 
attribute within women, powerful women were often depicted as figures such as seductresses and destroyers. 
In that respect, Clytie fulfils the character of destroyer, having Helios’ lover killed. 


[39985] 
£2,200 
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Farewell 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure 

London, Published 1894 by Arthur Tooth & Sons 5&6 Haymarket, S.W. and 295 Fifth Avenue New York, 
Copyright Registered. Stiefbold & Co, Berlin. Printed in Berlin 

Image 638 x 276 mm, Plate 747 x 362 mm 


Set within an arcade, alluding to Frederic Lord Leighton’s interest in the classical, a woman stands in full- 
length, pulling her shawl around her and over her head. Casting her gaze to the right, an expression of sad- 
ness falls across her face. The sea can be seen іп the distance. 


Condition: Printed on chine colle. Light foxing to upper margin. 


[39980] 
£600 








Гасһгутпае 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure on chine collé 

Copyright 1896 by Meesrs Arthur Tooth & Sons Publishers 5&6 Haymarket London and 285 Fifth Avenue 
New York and Messrs Stiefbold & Co, Berlin. Printed іп Berlin. 

Image 655 x 265 mm, Sheet 925 x 520 mm 


In Leighton’s Lachrymae, it swiftly becomes apparent that the robed figure, leaning despondently against a 
Doric pedestal, is the personification of mourning. The column which she leans upon is in fact a funerary 
monument, and behind her, cypress trees are present. Extending from behind the figure 15 a large cypress 
tree, based upon a drawing that Leighton made іп 1854 whilst he was іп Florence. Cypress leaves are lit- 
tered upon the stones, and by the base of the Doric monument sits a wreath of withered cypress leaves. In 
classical antiquity, the cypress was a symbol of mourning. When combined with the title Lachrymae, Latin 
for ‘tears’, thoughts of grief and melancholy are conjured. The photogravure technique does justice to 
Leighton’s sombre image, notably the soft finish that reflects the delicate nature of the subject. Arguably, 
both the finish, and the striking contrast of tone throughout, mirror Leighton’s own approach to painting. 


In line with Leighton’s interest іп antiquity, three Greek vases are featured within the composition, those of 
which have been identified by lan Jenkins (1983); upon the Doric grave sits a white-ground hydria, whilst at 
the base rest а red-figured kylix, and a kalpis. It has been suggested that Leighton found his inspiration for 
the design of the hydria within the collection of the British Museum, in which a hydria is decorated with the 
image of women fetching water from а fountain. As suggested by Dietrich von Bothmer (1973), the inspira- 
tion for the kylix could well be that of a cup in the manner of the Euaion Painter in the Louvre. Leighton’s 
fixation on Greek pottery possibly inspired the entire composition of Lachrymae, with it being suggested 
that the image resembles that of a mourning scene featured оп an Attic-white ground lekythos, а type of 
Greek pottery used to store oil. 


The model of the image had been identified as Mary Lloyd, the daughter of a bankrupt Shropshire squire. 

It is likely that she not only sat for Lachrymae, but also for Twixt Hope and Fear (private collection), and 
Leighton’s most famous work, Flaming June (Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico). The three paintings 
were exhibited together at the Royal Academy in 1895, and a photograph taken of Leighton’s studio shortly 
before his death show the paintings together. 


[40016] 
£700 





The Return of Persephone 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure 

London, Published by The Fine Art Society Ld. 1st February 1892. 148 New Bond Street W. Copyright гес- 
istered. Printed in Berlin. 

Image 535 x 400 mm, Plate 645 x 490 


Signed in pencil by the Artist. 
Printsellers Association blindstamp. 


Leighton captures the emotionally charged moment іп which Persephone, queen of the underworld, returns 
from Hades. Guided by Hermes, Persephone, 15 reunited with her mother, Demeter, who awaits with open 
arms. Her stance relates iconographically to Christ and the Crucifixion, which 15 rather apt for a tale of 
resurrection. For the figure of Persephone, Leighton used Dorothy Dene as his model. She was a known 
stage actress, and modelled for a number of Leighton’s painting, likely because she was considered to have a 
classical face. 


The mythological tale states that Hades, god of the underworld, abducted Persephone, with permission 

of her father, Zeus. Demeter, grief stricken by the disappearance of her daughter, neglects the earth, and 
forbids anything to grow. Helios, the all seeing sun, informs Demeter of the abduction. With the people 

of earth starving, and the other deities encouraging him to do so, Zeus forces Hades to return Persephone. 
Hermes 18 sent to retrieve her, but prior to her release, Hades had tricked Persephone by feeding her pome- 
sranate seeds. Due to her eating the food of the underworld, Persephone 1s obliged to spend a third of each 
year with Hades, and the remainder of the year with the gods above. The tale is used to explain the seasons, 
with the winter months reflecting Persephone’s ішпе іп the underworld. Leighton’s image, therefore, сап be 
recognised as an allegorical representation of the return of spring after the winter. 


The choice of a mythological subject not only illustrates Leighton's fixation on the classical, but on a grand- 
er scale, can be seen to reflect the Victorian’s revived interest in Classical and Renaissance art, which had 
become prevalent from the mid-nineteenth century. 


By the 1870’s, Leighton, along with several other leading Aesthetic artists, had developed a style of paint- 
ing in Which mood, harmony of colour, and beauty of form were the primary characteristics. The idea of 

а subject, or narrative, played little to no part. Whilst the mythological tale of Persephone 15 the root of 
Leishton’s The Return of Persephone, it could argued that the myth takes a sideline, and that an understand- 
ing of the classical tale 18 not vital. Instead, Leighton conjures a sense of drama through his treatment of the 
figures, with their facial expressions and body language ultimately revealing the tone of the image. 


similarly to the balance of colour Leighton achieved with his painting, the use of the photogravure technique 
here has allowed for an elegant, and harmonic application of tone. As with many of Leighton’s paintings, 
emphasis falls upon the beautifully rendered attire of the figures. Again, the photogravure technique allows 
for this to be recreated. 


Condition: Printed on chine collé. Minor foxing to edges of plate, not affecting image. 


[40030] 
£2,200 








Whispers 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure 

London, Published January 2nd 1893 by Arthur Tooth & Sons, 5 & 6 Haymarket S.W. Copyright Registered 
by The British Art Publishers Union Ltd. New York and Stiefbold & Co. Berlin. Printed in Berlin. 

Image 575 x 345 mm, Plate 690 x 445 


Signed in pencil by the Artist. 
Printsellers Association blindstamp. 


Sitting side by side upon a rock, a young couple tenderly hold hands. The man, almost nude, gently whis- 


pers into his lovers ear, whilst she looks down with a faint smile. In line with the fundamental characteris- 
tics of the Aesthetic Movement, this intimate image finds sensual pleasure and beauty at its core. 


The painting from which this photogravure was taken was first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1881, and 
is now held in a private collection. 


Condition: Printed on chine collé. Time toning and foxing to edges of sheet and plate, not affecting image. 


[40029] 
£1,250 
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The Garden of Hesperides 

after Lord Frederick Leighton 

Photogravure 

Published by Arthur Tooth & Sons, London, 1893. 
Image 608 x 602 mm 


According to Grecian myth, the Hesperides were the maidens who guarded the golden apples given to Hera 
by Earth in order to commemorate her marriage to Zeus. Frederick Leighton’s interpretation of the story 
shows the Hesperides reclining beneath the tree. Ladon, the dragon, slides over branches and 1s helixed 
around the midriff of the central nymph. The figure on the left sings as she plucks a harp, whilst the lady to 
the right fingers a bowl. Two herons appear by a pool in the foreground. 


Though Leighton perhaps borrowed the pythonic form of Ladon from Burne-Jones’ work of the 187075, 
(catalogue no 31) his own version was truer to the narrative. The Hesperides lived on the Westerly border of 
the ocean, a fact of the tale which the waves In the background allude to. It also appears to be nearing sunset 
in Leighton’s work, which is appropriate as the Hesperides are referred to as the Sunset Godesses, or the 
Erythrai, meaning the Daughters of Evening. Ladon’s role is likewise more pertinent in Leighton’s version. 
Whilst the Hesperides tended the srove during the day, Hera placed Ladon іп the garden; a sleepless dragon 
who safeguarded the apples by night. As night draws in, and the women recline, the serpent’s head vigilantly 
surveys the area. 


Condition: The word ‘Sample’ has been stencilled upon the top of the print. It 1s believed that Arthur Tooth 
and Sons kept an example of each of their prints that they produced off site. These examples could then be 
shown to prospective clients or publishers, іп order to demonstrate the quality of the run. 


[29910] 
£2,200 








Perseus and Andromeda 

after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Photogravure 

Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Co Ltd. Magazine of Art. Copyright 1892 Photographtsche Gesellschaft. 
Image 252 x 140 mm, Sheet 317 x 240 mm. 


A photogravure published in the Magazine of Art of Lord Frederic Leighton’s oil painting, completed in 
1891. It depicts the Greek mythological story of Andromeda. In contrast to the basis оп a classical tale, 
Leighton used a Gothic style for the artwork. The painting ls in the collection of National Museums LIVer- 
pool at the Walker Art Gallery. 


Condition: Small stains to left margin. 


[39161] 
£140 
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Invocation 

John D. Miller after Frederic Lord Leighton 

Mezzotint 

London, Published January 10th 1893 by Arthur Tooth & Sons, 5 & 6 Haymarket, S.W. Copyright Regis- 
tered by Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co. New York, and Messrs. Stiefbold & Co. Berlin. 

Image 540 x 340 mm, Plate 660 x 430 

Signed in pencil by the Artist. 

Printsellers Association blindstamp. 


Leighton’s Invocation takes its subject from classical antiquity, with the composition being dominated by 

a female worshipper invoking the assistance of a god. Whilst supplicating or offering religious dedication, 
it was customary for Romans, both male and female, to veil their heads, hence why the figure is depicted 
lifting her robes over her head. The woman’s gaze ls fixed upon the cult statue that sits on top of the fluted 
column. Although outside of the image - a visual technique often employed to reduce the barrier between 
viewer and subject - the statue’s drapery that is visible suggests a female deity, likely Venus, god of love and 
marriage, or Diana, god of virginity and chastity. 


This exquisite mezzotint does great justice to Leighton's work. Miller's refined and subtle technique not 


only reflects Leighton's own artistic process, but highlights key components of Aestheticism. The depth and 
balance of tone 15 particularly notable. 


Condition: Printed on chine collé 


[40031] 
£3,000 


Summer Slumber 

John D. Miller after Fredric Lord Leighton 

Mezzotint 

Published by Messers Arthur Tooth & Sons and Messers Stiefbold & Co. 1898 
Image 405 x 555 mm, Plate 530 x 650 mm, Sheet 695 x 840 mm 


Signed in pencil by engraver. 
Bears PSA Blindstamp. 


A subtle switch occurs between the depiction of women in the first phase of Pre-Raphaelitism and the sec- 
ond. Whilst Rossetti and Holman Hunt’s representations flittered between virtuous ladies and femme fatales, 
Rudolph Binion writes that later Pre-Raphaelite works were characterised by the ‘titilation of torpidity,’ or 
put more simply, the portrayal of beautiful women sleeping or reclining. Examples can be seen in Albert 
Moore’s ‘Dreamers’ and ‘Midsummer,’ John Frederic Lewis’ “Тһе Siesta,’ and Edward Burne-Jones’ “Тһе 
Sleeping Princess.’ Lord Leighton, however, was the artist most renowned for this trait. The motif 18 most 
famously found in ‘Flaming June,’ but features in ‘Ariadne,’ as well as the painting on which this mezzotint 
is based. 


As made clear by the title, “Summer Slumber’ 15 an image which 15 rife with sleeping figures. The central 
figure lies with flowing hair and clasped hands. She 1s as inactive as the statues that surround her, who in 
turn, adopt dozing poses of their own. On the left, a draped figure holds a finger to her mouth, as if ushering 
silence, whilst the sculpture on the right collapses onto a vase. Further sleeping effigies decorate the frieze 
that the woman lies on, whilst dormant pigeons line the ledge. A cat nestles in the draping fabric. The paint- 
ing was first exhibited at the summer exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts in 1894. 


Ex. Col.: Hon Christopher Lennox-Boyd 


[23118] 
£2,000 
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Aesthetic Movement 


William Henry Margetson 
Sir Edward John Poynter 
Sir Lawrence Alma- Tadema 
Henrietta Rae 


Spaces of the Shore 

after William Henry Margetson 
Photogravure printed іп Sepia 
[n.d. c.1900] 

Image 507 x 500 mm 


This fine photogravure illustrates Margetson’s affiliation with the Aesthetic Movement, featuring an elegant 
woman picking pebbles оп a beach. Much like Aestheticism, the image lacks a clear narrative, and instead 
focuses upon decorative elements. The woman’s embellished flowing dress, delicate hair, and laced sandals 
not only allude to an interest in aesthetic qualities, but also reference classicism, a key influence of the Aes- 
thetic Movement. Similarities can be found between Margetson’s image and Greek Girls Picking up Pebbles 
by the Sea, a painting by Frederic Lord Leighton, arguably one the most significant figures of British Aes- 
theticism. 


There is a companion to this print titled Picking Flowers | 39983, below. |, the composition of which mirrors 
that of Spaces of the Shore. 


[39982] 
£950 


Picking Flowers 

after William Henry Margetson 
Photogravure printed In Sepia 
[n.d. c.1900] 

Image 502 x 503 mm 


Margetson’s image of a woman picking flowers іп a meadow encapsulates the key elements of the Aesthetic 
Movement, valuing aesthetics far above a narrative or moral message. The woman's delicate, flowing dress 
also alludes to classicism, a great influence of Aestheticism. 


There is a companion to this print titled Spaces of the Shore [ 39982, above. |, the composition of which mir- 
rors that of Picking Flowers. 


Condition: Some faint staining and rubbing to surface. 


[39983] 
£950 





























After the Bath 

Willie Heydemann after Sir Edward John Poynter 

Etching 

London, Published in the year 1902 by the Fine Art Society (Limited) 148 New Bond Street, W. 
Image 440 x 300 mm, Plate 487 x 335 mm 


Signed by artist and engraver. 
Printseller’s Association blind stamp. 


Condition: Printed on vellum. Foxing to margins, slightly heavier around publication line. 


[39978] 
£1,000 








The Parting Kiss 

Auguste Thomas Marie Blanchard after Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 

Steel engraving 

Published 1st of July 1884 by L. H. Lefevre , 1 King Street St James Copyright Registered New York М. 
Knoedler & Co. Berlin Stiefbold & Co. 

Image 532 x 353 mm, Plate 678 x 463 mm 


Signed by artist and engraver. 
Printsellers Association blind stamp. 


In the foreground of this classical scene, a woman kisses a young boy on the forehead. Behind them, a 
doorway reveals a view of a busy street, filled with various figures draped in classical attire. Set to the right 
of the street 1s a statue of man, also іп classical drapery. To the right of the view, part of a building 1s 1l- 
lustrated, on which Alma-Tadema’s signature, and the date of the original painting, is featured as a Roman 
inscription. In the distant background, an amphitheatre is depicted. 


Іп 1882, Léon Henri Lefevre, a print publisher and dealer, commissioned Lawrence Alma-Tadema to pro- 
duce the painting to which this print derives from. The painting was first exhibited іп same year at the Paris 
Exposition Internationale, and today, its location 1s unknown. In 1884, the print was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy Summer Exhibition. 


Condition: Printed on chine collé. 


[39976] 
£2,200 
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Diana and Callisto 

after Henrietta Rae 

Photogravure 

Published by Arthur Tooth and Sons, 1899 
Image 440 x 770 mm, Sheet 580 x 870 mm 


Rae’s source of inspiration for Diana and Callisto is the classical myth surrounding the two figures, reflect- 
ing Rae’s own interests in antiquity, and more broadly, the Victorian revival of classicism. Callisto, nymph 
and daughter of Lycaon, was a follower of Diana, and as did all the nymphs of Diana, Callisto took a vow 
of celibacy. By taking on the form of Diana, Jupiter lured Callisto away from the nymphs, at which point 
he forced himself upon her. A few months later, whilst bathing with Diana and the other nymphs, Callisto’s 
subsequent pregnancy is discovered, the moment in which Rae depicts іп this rather grandiose image. Cal- 
listo can be seen in the immediate foreground, set slightly to the left of the composition. Devastated and 
ashamed, nude Callisto bends to the ground, attempting to cover herself as Diana and the nymphs surround 
her, pointing and staring іп disappointment. Diana, identified by the faint crescent moon above her head and 
dressed in a delicate, flowing gown, extends her arm and hand towards Callisto. Enraged, Diana expels Cal- 
listo, and the nymph goes on to give birth to Arcas. Several years later, Juno, the wife of Jupiter, takes re- 
venge upon Callisto, turning her into a bear. Further along in the tale, Arcas is hunting in the forest when he 
comes across Callisto, still in the form of a bear, and sets her as his target. Averting tragedy, Jupiter places 
mother and son amongst the stars as Ursa Major and Minor. 


Whilst the subject matter of Rae’s Diana and Callisto finds its roots in classical mythology, parallels can be 
drawn between the myth and the strict moral code placed upon women during the Victorian era. Callisto can 
be seen to embody the notion of the ‘fallen woman”; a woman that was once honourable and chaste, yet for 
some reason, had fallen from grace. With these attitudes playing a key role in Victorian values, it comes as 
no surprise that this was reflected in the arts. For many years prior to Rae’s Diana and Callisto, artists had 
been focusing on the depiction of unchaste women being outcast. Richard Redgrave’s The Outcast, 1851, 
much like Rae’s Diana and Callisto, captures the exact moment of expulsion. 


Although carrying moral undertones, Rae’s work is synonymous to that of many of the Aesthetes. 
The classical subject, the beautiful women, and the idealised landscape are key 1s this comparison. 


[40017] 
£2,200 
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The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 
Sir John Evert Millais 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

John William Waterhouse 
George Frederick Watts 


The Heart of the Rose 

After Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 

Photogravure 

Published by the Berlin Photographic Company Berlin - London W.133 New Bond Street - New York 14 
East 23rd Street. c.1900 

Image 300 x 420 mm 


A photogravure of an archetypal Burne-Jones painting. The original painting along with its companions, 
“Тһе Pilgrim at the Gate of Idleness’ and’ Love Leading the Pilgrim’ (Tate Gallery), form а trilogy on а 
romantic theme loosely based on parts of Chaucer's poem 'Rumaunt of the Rose”. 


Condition: Staining and toning to margins, not affecting image. 


[40041] 
£575 





Petition of the King 

After Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 

Photogravure 

Published by the Berlin Photographic Company Berlin - London W.133 New Bond Street - New York 14 
East 23rd Street. c.1900 

Image 280 x 479 mm 


A photogravure of the original oil painting, now in the collection of Hanover College, Indiana. ‘The Petition 
to the King’ 1s the second in the series of seven images that comprise the St George Series. 


Condition: Staining and toning to margins, not affecting image. 


[40042] 
£375 








The Mirror of Venus 

after Edward Burne-Jones 

Photogravure 

London J.S. Vertue & Co. Limited. c.1900 
Image 151 x 257 mm, Sheet 248 x 323 mm 


From The Art Joumal. 


In the latter half of the nineteenth-century, the idea that art should be a separate entity to literature was gain- 
ing force. It was at this time when the rhetoric of art for art's sake was most fiercely debated, and artists such 
as Rossetti replaced previously literary titles with simple designations. Іп the Mirror of Venus, not only 15 the 
quattrocento evoked, but so too are Burne-Jones’ philhellenistic tastes as the figures іп the work wear classi- 
cal garments, and appear іп a linear frieze-like manner of Grecian manner. The title, however, 18 somewhat 
deceptive. Though Burne-Jones was an extensive reader of Classics, the scene conjured in this work 1s an 
imaginary one. As in The Golden Stairs (catalogue no. ), the artist’s interests look as if they lie in the investi- 
gation of mood as opposed to the display of a narrative. The wistful, oneiric girls, a huge influence to artists 
such as Marie Spartali, may just have been an exaltation of ideal beauty; as alluded to іп the title. 


Condition: Staining to bottom corners, light crease to upper right of sheet. 


[36949] 
£140 








The Golden Stairs 

after Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 
Photogravure 

London: J. S. Virtue & Co. Limited. с. 1880. 
Image 280 x 117 mm, Sheet 324 x 248 mm 


From The Art Journal. 


The meaning of Edward Burne-Jones “The Golden Stairs,’ 1880, has been the subject of much academic 
debate. Some believe that the trope of the golden stair derived from Dante, and alludes to the passage of 
time. Though the fact that those at the bottom of the stair appear no more elderly than those at the top, may 
act to dispel this view. Another stance states that the eighteen women are spirits in an enchanted dream. 
Walter Pater believed that Burne-Jones’ work was representative of the concept that ‘all the arts aspire to the 
condition of music’ which leant more credence by the fact that the figures hold instruments as they descend. 
The interest in investigating a mood rather than telling a story could be seen in other works of the time, most 
famously іп Whistler’s ‘Nocturnes.’ This style anticipated the synesthesia of art and music by groups such as 
the Symbolists in the late nineteenth-century. 


Condition: Some minor foxing іп the upper margin. 


[39162] 
£160 








Sidonia 

After Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 

Photogravure 

The Art Journal, London, J.S. Virtue & Co. Ltd. [c.1895] 

Image 260 x 130 mm, Plate 315 x 160 mm, Sheet 323 x 238 mm 


From The Art Joumal. 


Inscription beneath title reads: From the Picture by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., from the Picture іп the 
Possession of Graham Robertson, Esq. 


Sidonia von Borcke (1548 - 1620) was a Polish noble tried and executed for witchcraft, murder, and commu- 
nion with the devil. Her life was fantasised іп Germany іп the romance Sidonia von Bork, die Klosterhexe, 
an English translation of which by Lady Wilde was published by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press 

іп 1894. The figure of Sidonia captivated the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, who depicted her as a Гепипе- 
fatale in the Medea style. Burne-Jones’ captivating full-body portrait of Sidonia (1860) has inspired many 
representations of witches in popular culture, most directly іп the characterisation and costume of Miranda 
Richardson’s character in Tim Burton’s film adaptation of Sleepy Hollow (1999). 


[39493] 
£160 





Chant D'Amour 

Louis Dujardin after Edward Burne Jones 
Photogravure 

Magazine of Art, c.1889 

Image 16] x 223 mm, Plate 208 x 260 mm 


This photogravure is one of the many guises that Edward Burne-Jones’ work took. The first manifestation 
appeared in 1862, when Burne-Jones painted a vignette of the scene upon an upright piano that he, and his 
wife Georgiana, had received as a wedding gift. A preparatory sketch in red chalk appeared in 1863, as did 
a watercolour in 1865, which was bought by Burne-Jones’ patron William Graham. It was Graham who 
subsequently commissioned the oil painting, though it did not appear іп public until the Grosvenor Gallery 
exhibition of 1878. 


The subject is thought to have been based upon a refrain from an old Breton song. The lyrics, “Hélas! je sais 
un chant d'amour / Triste ou gai, tour a tour,” translate as: “Alas, I know a love song, / Sad or happy, each 
in turn.” In the print, a portable organ 1s played by a young woman, whilst the bellows are worked by an 
angel on the right. To the left, an armoured knight reclines languorously. Arthurian architecture bedecks the 
backdrop. Tulips and wallflowers adorn the foreground. The former, was a symbol of ardent love; the latter, 
an emblem of bitterness and conceit. In his use of flowers, the artist can be seen to represent the paradoxical 
nature of love as alluded to іп the poem. 


[33861] 
£75 





The Annunciation 

after Edward Burne-Jones 

Photogravure 

London J.S. Vertue & Co. Limited. c.1890 
Image 211 x 182 mm, Sheet 321 x 244 mm 


From The Art Joumal. 


The Art Journal originally opposed the emerging Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, with 1ts articles attacking the 
the movement and its supporter, John Ruskin. When the editor, Samuel Carter Hall, retired іп 1880, the Art 
Journal changed its stance. 


[36680] 
£75 





The Summer Snow 

Dalziel Brothers after Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 
Wood engraving 

1863 

Image 142 x 107 mm, Sheet 235 x 155 mm 


Illustration to ‘Good Words’, 1863, p.330 with title printed below 

Edward Burne-Jones was commissioned to produce ‘Summer Snow’ in 1863 for the Christian 

periodical ‘Good Words’. The illustration accompanied a poem of the same title by the Victorian writer Dora 
Greenwell. It is believed that Holman Hunt endorsed Burne-Jones for the role, though the artist name that 
appeared in the index of the issue was “Christopher Jones’; a likely memorial to his son who had died in 
infancy the same year. 


[40036] 
£130 








King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid 

Luke Taylor after Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones 

Etching 

The Art Journal 1908, London Virtue & Co. 

Image 262 x 118 mm, Plate 295 x 146 mm, Sheet 432 x 270 mm 


From The Art Journal. 


The story of Cophetua concerns an ancient African king who disdained women, and was supposedly ım- 
mune to affection. Upon glancing at a beggar maid named Penelophon, however, he vowed to make her 
his Queen. Love transcends class and reason. Burne-Jones drew upon two sources for the subject. Richard 
Johnson’s ballad ‘A Song of a Beggar and a King’, 1612, which was reprinted by the Percy Society in 1842, 
апа Tennyson’s poem “Тһе Beggar Maid.’ The elaborate composition is thought to have been inspired by 
Carlo Crivelli’s ‘Annunciation with Saint Emidus,’ which entered the London National Gallery in 1864. In 
fact, the peacock which is so focal in Crivelli’s altarpiece, 1s replicated in the balustrade behind the beggar 
maid’s head. 


[34330] 
£185 





Love Among the Ruins 

Luke Thompson Taylor after Edward Burne-Jones 
Etching 

The Art Journal, Virtue & Co, London. с. 1890. 
Image 253 x 164 mm, Sheet 298 x 229 mm 


From The Art Journal. 

Edward Burne-Jones’ work depicts a youth and maiden embracing іп ап overgrown court of an Italian ге- 
naissance palace. They are situated beside a flowering rose with thorns. The print was published in the Art 
Journal by Virtue & Co, London. The journal existed in order to promote art by distributing specially com- 
111183101160 works by means of a lottery amongst its members. 

Condition: Framed in a period frame. 


[40035] 
£350 
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The Lost Piece of Silver 

Dalziel Brothers after John Evert Millais 
Wood engraving 

1863 

Image 140 x 108 mm, Sheet 235 x 160 mm 


Illustration for “Тһе Parables of our Lord’ in ‘Good Words’, 1863, opp. p. 605 with title printed below. 


[40037] 
£130 
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Dante's Dream at the Time of the Death of Beatrice 
After Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

Photolithograph 

Sprague & Со. c. 1890. 

Image 200 x 285 mm 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti held a lasting interest іп his poetic namesake. His father had been a Dante Alighieri 
academic, whilst in 1848, at the age of twenty, Rossetti himself began to translate La Vita Nuova into Eng- 
lish. It is from Alighieri’s famous prosimetrum that Rossetti derived the subject for this print. In Rossetti’s 
work, a dreaming Dante 1s led by the personification of Love to the deathbed of Beatrice Portinari, the object 
of his unrequited passion. Two attendant figures suspend a canopy over Beatrice and stare lugubriously at 
the poet. Their hair is adorned with sprigs of hawthorn; blossoms are spread upon the pall and poppies litter 
the floor. A town can be seen through the doors at either side of the room. Angels hover in the distance, just 
above the dwindling flame of the candle. 


[29877] 
£400 
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Rosa Triplex 

after Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

Photogravure 

c. 1867 

Image 174 x 251 mm, Sheet 230 x 298 mm 


A striking sanguine photogravure of Rossetti's triple portrait chalk drawing. Alexa Wilding was the model 
for the heads of the chalk version and May Morris sat for all three figures in Rossetti's watercolour of this 
image in 1874. 


[40040] 
£275 
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A Christmas Carol 

after Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

Photolithograph 

The Art Journal, London. H. Vertue & Co. Ltd. c. 1895 
Image 207 x 182 mm, Sheet 321 x 240 mm 


Inscription beneath title reads: Painted by D.G. Rossetti. From the Picture in the Collection of Fairfax Mur- 
ray Esqr. 


A photolithograph after one of two paintings undertaken by Rosetti on the theme of ‘A Christmas Carol,’ 
perhaps inspired by the Christmas poems of his sister, Christina. Christina’s most famous Christmas poem, 
In the Bleak Midwinter, was eventually set to music and became a popular carol during the Edwardian 
period. In Rossetti’s painting, two women comb the long hair of a younger lady who plays a small piano in 
her lap. The piano 1s decorated with a nativity, and a tile on the wall next to her patterned chair features the 
artist’s signature and an inscription reading “Xmas 1857-8’. In the original painting, the young woman’s 
vibrant red dress is bordered by the green gowns of her attendants. A gold crown sits on the shelf above her 
head. 


Condition: Light creasing to bottom of sheet, not affecting image. 


[39496] 
£75 








King Arthur and the Weeping Queens 
Dalziel Brothers after Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
Wood engraving 

London: Edward Moxon & Со., 1862 

Image 80 x 94 mm, Sheet 216 x 150 mm 


Beautifully detailed wood engraving for Edward Moxon’s illustrated edition of Tennysons’s Poems, 
illustrating “Тһе Palace of Art’. 


[40038] 
£120 





Mariana іп the South 

Dalziel Brothers after Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
Wood engraving 

London: Edward Moxon & Co., 1862 

Image 96 x 82 mm, Sheet 216 x 150 mm 


Beautifully detailed wood engraving for Edward Moxon’s illustrated edition of Tennysons’s Poems. 


[40039] 
£100 








Сігсе 

James Dobie after John William Waterhouse 

Etching 

Published by The Magazine of Art. c.1892 

Image 225 x 140 mm, Plate 255 x 155 mm, Sheet 302 x 225 mm 


Inscribed below title (By permission of Charles E.Lees Esq) 

Pre-Raphaelitism was a fiercely innovative movement, and one of the many means by which they rebelled 
against orthodoxy was in their treatment of femininity. Though the Victorian era was a repressive society for 
women to exist in, they were well represented by the Рге-КарһаеШе е; be it in historical guises on the can- 
vases, or as practitioners of the work itself. It may be slightly reductive, but these representations could often 
be seperated into two groups: the virtuous woman and the femme fatale. It is the latter which Waterhouse de- 
picts in Circe. The strong, enchanting female 15 a theme which occurs throughout the Pre-Raphaelite oeuvre. 
Rossetti painted Lady Lillith and Holman Hunt drew Lady Godiva. Burne-Jones represented Sidonia Von 
Borcke, whilst George Frederick Watts depicted The Fata Morgana (catalogue no. 28) 


Circe is a mythological figure who features in Homer’s Odyssey. According to the epic poem, she resides 
over the island of Aeaea, and turns віх members of Odysseus’ crew into pigs after offering them wine. In 
Waterhouse’s work, Circe proffers the potion to Odysseus, though he has been warned of her treachery by 
Eurylochus, and the Olympian, Hermes. She holds a goblet in her right hand, and a wand іп her left, which 
she raises above her head. Odysseus’ reflection appears behind her. The circular murror, like the femme 
fatale, was a theme often employed by the Pre-Raphaelites. It was used in Holman Hunt’s ‘Lady of Shallot,’ 
1850, as well as Ford Madox Brown's “Take Your Son, Sir,” 1851, and is believed to have derived from Jan 
Van Eyck's ‘Arnolfini Portrait,’ 1434. In addition to the image of Odysseus, the penteconter with which they 
reached the island appears іп reflection, as do the pigs: one the bottom left, another skulks behind Circe's 
thrown, whilst a third lies on the floor. 


[36672] 
£150 








Love and Death 

Sir Frank Short after George Frederick Watts 

Mezzotint 

London, Published May 1st 1900 by Robert Dunthorne, 5 Virgo Street, London. W 
Image 575 x 270 mm, Plate 620 x 300 mm, Sheet 690 x 390 mm 


signed in pencil by artist and engraver 


Throushout his career, George Frederick Watts produced numerous works upon the theme of Love and 
Death. This mezzotint was to become one of his most discussed images. The reason for this discussion most 
likely stemmed from Watts’ rejection of traditional memento mori imagery. In Watts’ allegorical work, the 
almost cherubic figure of Love on the right attempts to defend the house of Life. Death, on the left, advances 
calmly with bowed head. The massive crushed wings of Love, and the wild roses that are trampled under the 
feet of Death, intimate that Love's stand might be in vain. According to contemporary account, the work was 
inspired by events in Watts” life. In 1870, the Eighth Marquis of Lothian, a Christ Church scholar and good 
friend of Watts, died of a wasting disease at the age of thirty eight. Love's resistance to Death did in fact 
prove to be futile. 


Condition: Printed on mock vellum paper. Printers crease to top left corner of sheet and light creases to 
sheet. 


[39176] 
£800 








Orpheus and Eurydice 

Sir Frank Short after George Frederick Watts 

Mezzotint 

London. Published Oct.r 1st 1889 by Rob.t Dunthorne at the Rembrandt Head, Vigo Street, W. 
Image 310 x 495 mm, Plate 350 x 525 mm, Sheet 450 x 605 mm 


Signed in pencil by artist and engraver. 
Printed by Frederick Goulding. 
Proof printed on Japon paper: edition 300. 


The theme of Orpheus and Eurydice was popular amongst the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, as well as the 
broader scope of Victorian artists. Lord Frederick Leighton, who would later reside closely to Watts in Kens- 
ington, exhibited a painting of the Grecian pair at the Royal Academy in 1864. Edward Burne-Jones also 
created illustrations for William Morris’ poem of the subject. Though it was unpublished, the designs ap- 
peared in grey monochrome on the roundels of a piano that James Graham, a patron of Burne-Jones’, com- 
missioned for his daughter, Frances. In Watts’ version of the subject, he situates the pair within an enclosure, 
as waves and clouds swirl to the left. With his lyre іп hand, Orpheus embraces Eurydice. Her head, slumped 
over his shoulder, indicates that she 1s already dead. 


Ex.Col.: Hon. Christopher Lennox-Boyd 
Condition: Tipped to backing sheet, creases to left hand side of sheet and image. 


[27909] 
£900 











Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana 
James Dobie After George Frederick Watts 
Etching 

1889 

Image 225 x 165 mm, Plate 260 x 190 mm 


Proof before letters on India laid paper. A rare version of the print before it was published in The Magazine 
of Art, c.1892. 


The subject of this print derives from Matteo Maria Boiardo’s epic Renaissance work Orlando Innamorato, 
an incomplete cycle of poems first published in 1482. Boiardo inferred and combined various chivalric tales 
including those of King Arthur, Charlemagne as well as esoteric Carolingian literature. According to Bolar- 
do’s Italian text, the Fata Morgana was a malevolent fairy. She was the Queen of Avalon and half-sister 

of King Arthur. In the text, she owns a golden stag which attracts Brandimarte, a treasure field that tempts 
Ranaldo, and a fickle heart that leads her to kidnap the son of King Manodante. Above all else, Morgana was 
an enchantress, and Watts decides to represent her beguiling Orlando, before narrowly escaping his grasp. It 
is likely that the artist was familiar with William Rose’s English translation of 1823, for his depiction of the 
subject closely mirrors Book II, Canto CLX XXIV: 


“Who in this world would wealth and treasure 
share, Honour, delight, and state, and what is best, 
Quick let him catch me by the lock of hair 

Which flutters from my forehead, and be blest; 
But let him not the proffered good forbear, 

Nor, till he seize the fleeting blessing, rest. 

For present loss is sought in vain to-morrow, 

And the deluded wretch 15 left in sorrow.” 


[29879] 
£1,200 








Biographies. 
Artists 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836 - 1912) was a painter, etcher and stage designer who specialised іп the 
depiction of Greek and Roman subjects. Alma-Tadema was born In Dronrijp, Friesland, but received his 
artistic training іп Belgium. He enrolled in the Antwerp Academy іп 1852, wherein the Professor of Archae- 
ology, Louis de Taye, was said to have influenced him greatly. In 1860, he became the assistant and pupil of 
Jan August Hendrik Leys, before establishing himself independently in Antwerp. It is here that he met the art 
dealer Ernset Gambart, who commissioned twenty-four works from the artist to take back to Britain. When 
Alma-Tadema emigrated to England at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian in 1870, he arrived to celebrity 
and renown, such was the influence of Gambart, and the respect paid to the artists that he advocated. By 
1871, he had met most of the Pre-Raphaelites. Their impact was palpable, and сап be seen in the brightening 
of his palette, and the lift in his brushwork. His output was prolific, and he numbered all of his works with 
Roman numerals. He became a member of the Royal Academy in 1879; was Knighted іп 1899, and received 
the Order of the Merit in 1903. 


Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones, 1st Bt (1833-1898) was a painter and designer closely associated with the 
later phase of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. Burne-Jones met William Morris as an undergraduate of Exeter 
college, Oxford, whilst studying for a degree in theology. The pair went on to work very closely together on 
numerous decorative arts projects including stained glass windows, tapestries and illustrations. Originally 
intending to become a church minister, Burne-Jones never finished his degree, choosing instead to pursue 
an artistic career under the influence of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Rossetti heavily inspired his early work, 

but by the 1860’s his idiosyncratic style was beginning to develop. His mature work, however different in 
total effect, 1s rich in conscious echoes of Botticelli, Mantegna and other Italian masters of the Quattrocento. 
Thusly, Burne Jones’ later paintings of classical and medieval subjects are some of the most iconic of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. He was at the height of his popularity during the 188075, though his reputation 
began to decline with the onset of the Impressionists. He was created a baronet in 1894, when he formally 
hyphenated his name. 


Lord Frederic Leighton of Stretton (1830 - 1896) was an English painter of historical and mythological 
subjects. He was the leader of the Victorian neo-classical painters, and part of the second generation of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Leighton was born in Scarborough, though he moved to London In order to 
receive his initial education at the University College School. From here he travelled to the continent, and 
trained in Florence, Rome and Frankfurt under artists such as Giovanni Costa and Eduard Von Steinle. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1855. The work depicted Cimabue’s Madonna being carried through 
the streets of Florence, and was bought by Queen Victoria; a Royal endorsement which was to launch a pros- 
perous career. When he settled once more in London In 1860, he associated with the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, who were said to have greatly admired his polished style and philhellenistic subject matter. He became 
the president of the Royal Academy іп 1878; the same year that he was knighted. He was made a Baronet 

in 1886, and raised to the Peerage іп 1896, just before his death. Leighton 15 the only English artist to have 
been granted this accolade. 


William Henry Margetson (1861 - 1940) was a British painter of figures, portraits, and genre scenes. Best 
known for his depiction of beautiful women, often showing them as lone figures, Margetson’s work was in 
line with the Aesthetic Movement. Margetson studied at Dulwich College, and then went on to the South 
Kensington Schools and the Royal Academy Schools. In 1885, he exhibited for the first time at the Royal 
Academy, and later at the Royal Society of British Artists, the Royal Institute of Oil Painters and the Grosve- 
nor Gallery. In 1909, he became a member of the Royal Institute. 


Sir John Everett Millais, 1st Baronet, PRA (1829 - 1896) was an English painter and illustrator and one 
of the founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Born in Southampton, Millias demonstrated exceptional 
artistic talent from an early age. At the unprecedented age of eleven, he was awarded a place at the Royal 


Academy Schools. It was here that Millias met William Holman Hunt (1827 - 1910) and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti (1828 - 1882), with whom he formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood іп 1848. One of the first paintings 
he exhibited as a member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, proved to be one of the group’s most notori- 
ous. Christ In The House Of His Parents (1850), caused huge controversy over its depiction of the Holy 
Family labouring іп a dirty carpentry workshop. This great attention to detail, typical of the Pre-Raphaelite 
style, can also be seen in Ophelia (1852) and The Huguenot (1852). 


Sir Edward John Poynter (1836—1919) was an English painter, draughtsman, decorative designer, and 
museum official. He entered the Royal Academy Schools іп 1855, but his admiration for French painting 
led him to Charles Gleyre’s studio in Paris the following year. Іп 1861, Poynter exhibited for the first time 
at the Royal Academy, and in the following years, he produced number of small images of Egyptian and 
Classical subjects. Continuing his work in watercolour, Poynter also frequently exhibited at the Dudley 
Gallery, London. During the late 1860s, Poynter undertook several decorative commissions, including that 
of the lecture theatre apse at the South Kensington Museum, now the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1871, 
Poynter became the first Slade Professor at University College, London. Although during the 1880s and 
1890s Poynter continued to produce large classical images, the majority of the works that he exhibited were 
small-scale classical pictures. Ав he career progressed, Poynter became far more involved in public office, 
acting as the last practising director of the National Gallery between 1894 and 1904. 


Henrietta Rae (1859 — 1928) was a prominent English painter of the late Victorian period, who gained rec- 
ognition and success early on in her career. Specialising in classical, allegorical, and literary subjects, Rae 
often approached her work with a grand style and scale. Beginning her studies at the age of thirteen, Rae 
became the first female student of Heatherley’s School of Art. She was also educated at the Queen Square 
School of Art and the British Museum. Although Rae eventually received a seven-year scholarship at the 
Royal Academy, she reportedly applied at least five times before she was accepted as a student. Whilst at 
the Royal Academy, her teachers included Frank Bernard Dicksee, William Powell Frith, and Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, the latter of whom had a significant influence on Rae's work. From 1881, Rae was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and the New Gallery. In 1893 Kae became the first 
woman to sit on the Hanging Committee of the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, the annual exhibition held 

at Walker Art Gallery. She also played a part in persuading Walker Art Gallery to buy *The Punishment of 
Lust’ by the then little-known Italian Symbolist painter Giovanni Segantini (1858 - 1899). 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828 - 1882) was a famed British painter and poet. He was born in London. His 
father, a political exile from the Kingdom of Naples, was a poet; a Dante Alighieri scholar, and from 1831, 
the Professor of Italian at King's College, London. Dante Gabriel Rossetti entered Henry Sass's Draw- 

ing Academy in 1841, and by 1845, was a full student of the Royal Academy Schools. In August 1848, he 
moved with William Holman Hunt to a studio in Cleveland Street and around September of the same year, 
founded the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood with the aforementioned Hunt as well as John Everett Millais. He 
was as adept in writing as he was in painting and was largely responsible for the Pre-Raphaelite magazine 
The Germ, published іп 1850. He was a prolific poet, as well as a translator of early Italian Masters, most 
of which were published in 1861. The sweeping and languid forms of the women he painted in the 60 5 
became something of an archetype for the Pre-Raphaelite canon. Unfortunately for Rossetti, his decline was 
as meteoric as his rise. His mental deterioration was accelerated by neurasthenia, insomnia, a chloral hydrate 
dependency and a form of persecution mania. He spent long periods of reclusion at Jane and William Mor- 
ris's Kelmscott Manor, and eventually succumbed to chronic nephritis in 1882. 


John William Waterhouse (1849 - 1917) was an historical genre painter whose revivalist manner earned 
him the sobriquet of ‘the modern Pre-Raphaelite.’ Waterhouse was born of English parents in Rome. He 
studied under his father, who was a painter and copyist, before enrolling in the Royal Academy schools in 
1870. He exhibited at the Society of British Artists from 1872, and at the Royal Academy itself, from 1874. 
Waterhouse was the most celebrated of the artists who, from the 1880’s, sought to reinvigorate the literary 
themes popularised by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In 1895, Waterhouse was elected to the status of 
full Academician. Though very much a Pre-Raphaelite in his choice of Greco-Roman and Arthurian subject 


matter, Waterhouse did deviate from the Brotherhood's technical approach to painting. Whilst his rendering 
of certain details was fastidious, his fondness for backgrounds conceived as blocks of colour and tone went 
against Pre-Raphaelite doctrine. These ultimately derived from the methods of European prototypes such 

as Jules Bastien-Lepage, which were transmitted to Waterhouse through his acquaintance with members of 
the Newlyn school. In the twilight of his career, Waterhouse taught at the St. John’s Wood Art School, and 
served on the Royal Academy Council. 


George Frederic Watts (1817 — 1904) was a popular English Victorian painter and sculptor associated with 
the Symbolist and Pre-Raphaelite movements. Watts became famous In his lifetime for his allegorical works, 
such as Hope and Love and Life. These paintings were intended to form part of an epic symbolic cycle 
called the ‘House of Life,’ in which the emotions and aspirations of life would all be represented in a univer- 
sal symbolic language. His large allegorical works on universal themes appealed deeply to the Victorians, 
and he was considered to be the greatest English artist of his age. 


Printmakers and Publishers 


Auguste Thomas Marie Blanchard (1819 - 1898) was a French engraver who specialised in steel. Born in 
Paris, he was apprenticed to his father, Auguste Jean Baptiste Marie Blanchard, before entering the Ecole 
nationale supérieure des beaux-arts in 1836. After the debut exhibition of his print of Domenichino’s Sparta- 
cus at the Paris salon in 1840, Blanchard studied with Francois Forster. He later enjoyed long and prosper- 
ous relationships with the publishers Adolphe Goupil and Ernest Gambart, and gained great contemporary 
renown for his prints after William P. Frith, Laurence Alma-Tadema and William Holman Hunt. 


The Brothers Dalziel were a highly productive firm of Victorian engravers founded in 1839 by George Dal- 
7161 (1815-1902) and his brother Edward Dalziel (1817-1905). They were later Joined by John Dalziel and 
Thomas Dalziel (1823-1906). All were sons of the artist, Alexander Dalziel of Wooler in Northumberland. 
The Dalziel brothers worked with many important Victorian artists, producing illustrations for the bur- 
geoning magazine and book market of the period. Among the artists they worked with were Arthur Boyd 
Houghton, Richard Doyle, John Gilbert, William Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and James McNeill Whistler. They cut the illustrations to Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense (1862); Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. Until the advent of photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses с. 1880, they were pre-eminent in their trade. Examples of their work can be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. 


The Berlin Photographic Company, (1880 - 1920; 11) or the Berlin Photographische Gesellschaft, was a 
German print publishers who specialised in photogravures after Old Masters and contemporary painters. 
High quality photographs were taken of the original works. The negatives were then exposed onto a gelatin 
covered copper plate, etched with acid, and printed in a similar fashion to an engraving. The main series of 
the Berlin Photographic Company’s publications is kept together at Blythe House, West Kensington. 


Louis Dujardin (1808 - 1859) French printmaker. 


James Dobie (1849 - 1911) was a British engraver who was born in Edinburgh, but worked on the periphery 
of London for a large part of his career. He was on the most part an etcher of landscape and genre scenes, 
and exhibited these works at the Royal Academy from 1885, until his death in 1911. He would often, but not 
exclusively, sign his engravings with ‘J.D.’ 


John Douglas Miller (1860 - 1903) was an English engraver who was born in Hadley, near London. He is 
best remembered for his mezzotints after Frank Dicksee, William Blake and Frederic Leighton and was val- 
ued as a scarce provider of the rapidly declining technique in the rise of mechanical practises such as photo- 
gravure. Miller exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1872, until his death in 1903. 


Sir Frank Short (1857 - 1945) was born in Stourbridge, Worcestershire. He trained as an engineer but aban- 
doned this career for art. He studied at South Kensington (later the Royal College of Art) and Westminster 
Schools of Art, London. He won gold medals at the Paris Salon for engraving and from 1891, until his гейге- 
ment in 1924, he taught engraving at the Royal College of Art. The discipline he required from his students 
was largely responsible for the excellence of British etchings in the inter-war period. From 1910 to 1939 he 
was President of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, and in this capacity he was awarded a knighthood. In 
all, he produced some 209 etchings and drypoints and his subject matter included seascapes and foreshores 
from around Bosham and Rye in Sussex, the Mersey in the North West of England, Polperro and Seaford 

in Cornwall, as well as views in Holland. He worked directly from nature onto the plate which as the artist 
Martin Hardie observed makes demands upon the nerves and which gives the line a tremorous quality. His 
atmospheric nocturnes show something of his admiration for the work of James McNeil Whistler. 


Luke Thompson Taylor (1873 - 1916) was a British etcher who was an important exponent of the medium 
during its revival іп the latter half of the nineteenth-century. Known to have produced works after Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown. 
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